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THE PHILANTHROFIST. 











HYDROPHOBIA, REAL OR IMAGINARY. 


«A witch !—the plague !—and a mad dog! Behold the 
trinity which long held the dominion of fear over mankind !” 
Westminster Revicw, No. 26. 


It is interesting to revert to the opinions we have 
formerly entertained on an important subject, espe- 


i cially when the retrospect is not attended with the 


humiliating reflection that those opinions were erro- 
neous, and that it was unpardonable presumption to 
obtrude crude notions upon the public when a more 
patient investigation of facts would have led us to 
more just and rational conclusions. Such were our 
reflections on reverting to certain articles which we 
wrote several years ago on the subject of hydro- 
phobia, in the Mercury and Kaleidoscope, with the 
view to allay, in some degree, the periodical panics 
which prevail in this country on the subject of 
that malady. The inferences we deduced from the 
facts we advanced may be summed up in the follow- 
ing extract from an editorial article which appeared 
more than six years ago in the fifth volume of the 
Kaleidoscope, page 62: 

“We have scarcely room to state the inferences 
which we deduce from the facts we have related, 
and must, for the present, confine ourselves, in con- 
clusien, to a brief enumeration of our own convic- 
tions on this subject, which are,—That, in many 
cases, where death has been occasioned by the bite 
of dogs, the dogs have not been mad ;—that not one 
deg out of a thousand killed, on suspicion of the 
canine madness, has really had that disorder ;—that, 
ina great variety of cases, mere apprehension, acting 
upon a debilitated subject, of bad habit of body, has 
ocasioned death ascribed to hydrophobia ;—that, 
in many instances, tetanus has been mistaken for 
hydrophobia ;—that the canine madness, where it 
really exists, has often been brought on by the very 
means used as precautions against the contagion ; 
and that in a great majority of instances, dogs have 
been most wantonly and cruelly condemned aad 
butchered upon the most vague and unsatisfactory 
tvidence ;—that, although it may sometimes be 
deomed necessary to prohibit the public appearanceof 
dogs in the streets, there is reason to believe that the 
tlose confinement of such animals, and the inhuman 
treatment they experience, if they happen to escape, 
calculated to bring on the canine madness ;—and, 
lastly, that many precautionary modes, in case of 
alam, might be adopted, much more mer:iful and 
effectual than that now enforced in Liverpool.” 

We are not a little proud to find that the opinions 








of the able writers of the Westminster Review, on the 
subject of hydrophobia, as conveyed in the article! 
we are about to transcribe from the last number of | 
their work, are very similar in some essential points , 
to those which we hazarded six or seven years ago, 
when we ventured to assert, and endeavoured to 
establish by facts and analogy, that the symptoms 
which attend hydrophobia are not the result of any 
peculiar poison from the tecth of the dog, but may 
be brought on by the bite of an animal which itself 
has no symptoms of the disease. The reviewers 
so far concur with us in this position, that they 
assert, without hesitation or qualification, that “a 
man bitten by a dog in perfect health is just as 
likely to have all the symptoms of hydrophobia as 
if he had been bitten by a mad one.” 

As we subjected ourselves to no small share of 
ridicule in certain quarters by the opinions we 
hazarded on this subject, we may be pardoned, we 
hope, in bringing to our support writers of such 
acknowledged talents as the editors of the Westmin- 
ster Review, whose paper on hydrophobia we shall 
now proceed to lay before our readers. 





vs 


REMARKS ON THE DISEASE CALLED HYDROPHOBIA, 
PROPHYLACTIC AND CURATIVE. 
—- 
(From the Westminster Review for October.) 





How does it happen that in these enlightened 
days, when the mists are dispelled which clouded 
the vision of our forefathers, and men have begun to 
look at, and to examine things for themselves, that 
there is still one subject which retains all its tre- 
mendous power over every class of society—women 
and children, heroes and statesmen, the most illite- 
rate and the most learned,—all are filled with terror 
when the name is introduced of that most terrific of 
diseases, Hydrophobia? Upon it hangs universal 
panic ; and it seems as if contagion were to be feared 
even from an examination into the real nature of so 
formidable an enemy 

But let us meet the terrific spectre, and see if'a 
little common sense can be brought to bear upon a 
huge mass of folly and superstition ; a few remarks 
will suflice, at all events, to make this universal 
bugbear somewhat less appalling: should they be 
successful in removing the prejudices which have 
hitherto attached to it, not only will it be divested 
of half its horror, but men will wonder how they 
should so long have shut their eyes, reverentially 
listening to, and believing all the stories of their 





vencrable grandmothers, 


It may appear not a little presumptuous, at once 
to declare our conviction, that the disease called 
hydrophobia in the dog has nothing to do with the 
disease of the same name in the human species ; in 
other words, that the madness of the diter has no 
effect on the madness of the bitten, and that a man 
who has been bitten by a dog in perfect health is 
just as likely to have all the symptoms of hydro- 
phobia as if he had been bitten by a mad one. And 
these are the reasons :— 

The saliva of the rabid animal has been always 
supposed to possess the virulent property which 
occasions hydrophobia. As one proof that it has 
this poisonous quality, it is remarked, that a bite 
inflicted on the naked flesh is more often followed 
by disease than when any part of the clothing has 
intervened, because the saliva is then absorbed, and 
does not pass into the wound. The simple fact 
being that the bite will be less severe, because of 
the additional resistance of the clothing. 

The effects of all poisons with which we are 
acquainted are certain and determinate: it never 
happens that a known poison can be received into 
the animal system with impunity ; the time is also 
specific at which its operation begins and ends. But 
assuming that the saliva of the mad dog is poisonous, 
the real truth is, that it has no effect at all on by 
far the greater number of those who have been sub- 
jected to its influence ; and even on those who have 
been supposed to have been affected by it, the time 
at which the symptoms appear is altogether unde- 
termined. We speak now of its effects on the 
human species ; for what is called hydrophobia in 
them is attended with many symptoms very different 
from those which accompany the disease of the 
same name in quadrupeds. 

Is it to be imagined that a poison injected into a 
wound will retain peaceable possession there for 
months, and even years, and then suddenly disturb 
the whole system? The interval between the bite 
and the supposed effects has been sometimes so long, 
that, literally speaking, it may be said to be not the 
same individual who pays the penalty for the bite ; 
for the animal frame has, in the course of so many 
years, undergone a complete change: every atom of 
the former self has been decomposed, and the poison- 
ous matter supposed to have been left in the wound 
at the time of the bite must also have disappeared. 

It is no answer to this observation, to aflirm that 
other diseases are given to the human subject by the 
introduction of virous matter; the small-pox, for 
instance, by inoculation, which also remains locally 
dormant for some time, and then affects the whole 
system. ‘The certainty of the symptoms, and the 
time when they will appear, in the one case, and the 
capricious uncertainty, as it regards the when and 
the where, in the other, are circumstances which 
show most decidedly that the two cases are not 
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governed by the same laws. If the saliva had the out the usual effects. Excision is said to be the 
invariable effects that the variolous matter has, only remedy in both diseases; and in each it is 
there would be no more mystery in the one case than | equally powerless after the nervous excitement has 
once commenced. 

The horrible custom is said not to be yet entirely 
|exploded of smothering the unhappy sufferer be- 
| tween two feather beds, from the fear that he may 
j communicate the disease by biting those around 

him. It has sometimes happened, that, under the 


—a 


duce the appalling nervous excitement that hy 
received the name of hydrophobia. 

A witch! the plague! and a mad dog! behol{ 
the trinity which long held the dominion of fey 
over mankind. The days of the first person in thi 
trio are at an end; scarcely can any one be found 
to pay her homage. The plague, though no trif, 
is viewed with less horror, because its nature is bet, 
ter understood, and it may be, at all events, avoide 





in the other. 

In what infection consists, and what is the first | 
effect which constitutes the reception of the disease, | 
are curious and puzzling inquiries. Some organic 
change must take place at the moment disease is 
communicated, or what is meant by taking infection ? 


The symptoms of the disorder do not appear till 
after a certain number of days; but the disease 
must be received somewhere in the system at a 
stated time before it shows itself. 

Hydrophobia in man is of rare occurrence.— 
During the last thirty years only six or eight cases 
have been known at Bartholomew’s Hospital; and 
among twenty persons, who at one time were bitten, 
only one had the disease; so that the exceptions 
from the effects of this supposed virulent poison 
here seem to form the rule, whilst the observance of 
the usual laws of cause and effect, if the received 
theory of hydrophobia be a true one, are very rare ; 
not more frequent than one in twenty ! 

It is said that there are ten animals besides the 
human species that are susceptible of this disease. 
They are the dog, wolf, fox, and cat; the horse, ass, 
mule, cow, sheep, and pig. The first four only, as 
it is pretended, have the power of communicating it. 

The mysterious and capricious agency with which, 
among the human species, hydrophobia has hitherto 


influence of extreme terror, the poor wretch has, in 
his agony, begged to be prevented from injuring his 
attendants; but we have never known of any in- 
stance where an inclination to bite has been exhi- 
bited. Hydrophobia is no more the necessary con- 
sequence of a bite than blindness is. 

One word on the hydrophobia of animals, and 
particularly as it appears in the dog; he is more 
often the subject of the disease, and his domestic 
habits bring him more under our observation. 

There seems to be scarcely the slightest resem- 
blance between any of the symptoms of the hydro- 
phobia of man and those of the brute creation. The 
dog, under the influence of his disease, generally 
appears dull and out of spirits, and snaps at any 
person or thing near him. His aversion to fluids is 
by no means universal—he has very frequently been 
known to drink a short time before death ; so that 
the horror of water does not form a characteristic 
symptom of his malady. It applies much more 
properly to that of the human species, where even 


by not entering the fatal locality. A mad dog stil 
exercises a fearful influence over almost all th 
thinking as well as unthinking portions of society, 
but the star of his ascendancy may be on the decline, 
and perhaps the little that has been here said on the 
subject may contribute to hasten his sinking beloy 
our horizon. How much of anguish—how much of 
apprehension—may be disposed of by the remove] 
of unfounded fears ; aud and in this effort to dispe 
them we anticipate the cordial co-operation 9 
others. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 





RATE OF SPEED PER MILE ON THE RAILWAY, 
ener 


The following is an accurate calculation, by Mess, 
Grainger and Buchanan, two respectable engineers fron 
Edinburgh, of the rate of speed per mile at which thy 

roceeded along the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, 
he train consisted of two carriages carrying about twenty. 
four passengers each, the gross weight of which was esi. 
mated at six tons. The engine employed was the North 
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hitherto been considered somewhat to differ from 
tetanus, they agree in their principal characteristics ; 
in being spasmodic, in peculiarly affecting the mus- 
cles of the throat, and, in short, in producing the 
same great excitement in the whole nervous system. 
A more attentive examination of the subject will 
perhaps show that the symptoms of cach disease are 
more nearly similar than has hitherto been imagined ; 
and that they have been modified only by the pecu- 
liar constitution of the patient. All that is meant 
here to be asserted is, that there is nothing in the 
symptoms of the one disease which has not, in its 
general character, been found in the symptoms of 


the other. Immense quantities of opium can be 


borne by those labouring under either disease with- i 





possibly, it may be an epidemic: either supposition 
will account for the fact, that dogs in the same 
neighbourhood have frequently had this disease, 
when there has been almost, if not absolute certainty 
that they have not been bitten. 

In conclusion, we state that the saliva of the so- 
called rabid animal has no poisonous quality. The 
disease named hydrophobia in man is caused by the 
injury of a nerve; when fatal effects occur, they 
are accidental circumstances attending the wound ; 
and as they more frequently follow punctured 
wounds than others, the teeth of a dog are as likely 
to produce them as any thing else, and the reason 
why every bite is not succeeded by the same conse- 
quences is, because no nerve is injured so as to pro- 





Thus making the time actually occupied in travelling 
the twenty-eight miles, one hour, twenty minutes, and fifly 
seconds, being on an average speed of twenty and eight 
tenths miles per hour. Stopped and took in water on the 
3d and 17th miles, which occupied twenty-one minutes and 
forty seconds. This time is excluded from the above. 
From the unfinished state of the water cistern at the Ken- 
yon station, the time occupied on this occasion was 
treble what will be necessary under ordinary circum: 
stances. On the 27th mile a minute was lost by stoppage 
for the purpose of setting down passengers, which time 
is canes and accounts for the low average speed of that 
mile. 

In returning again from Manchester to Liverpool, the 
train consisted of four carriages, containing about twenty 
passengers each. ‘The gross weight was calculated st 
about twelve tons. The travelling 284 miles was accom 
plished in 1h. 33m, 27s, being at the average speed of 
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————$—$== 5 - cee . 
: .100 miles per hour; the taking in water occupied 
— ae dnd minutes one second, which are not included. 
’ The facts now established by woe 2 the 
d dog! d rapidity of conveyance on the railway, give rise 
othe. bea eas’ fections which would fill a volume. We shall only 
mh fear bserve that no inconvenience whatever was felt by any 
t person in thi of the passengers, even when moving at the extraordinary 
y one be foundill rate of twenty or twenty-five miles an hour. The motion, 
ough no tr Won the contrary, was smooth and easy, beyond any thing 
8 trifle hitherto experienced on the smoothest turnpikes of Mr. 
Ss nature is bet, M‘Adam—so much s0, that we could read with the great- 
events, avoidedil est ease, and even manage to write a a. In . very 
A mad dog sti) short time we became quite unconscious of the rapid mo- 
almost oe a tion, and at the highest speed which we attained we could 
ons of society; 
on the decline, 




















ve the passengers, among whom were a good many 
soles, ulking to gentlemen with the utmost sang froid. 
From all that _ rs eng we —_— pon a 

: twenty-five miles an hour on a level, or near 
4 ott on the ghey mo perfectly practicable and safe. The only 
s Sinking below source of accident that can arise is from any sudden stop- 
—how much off page of the vehicles by an obstruction on the road, or by 
by the re any of the wheels of the carriage giving way—circum- 
y more stances which are not likely to occur with ordinary care 
effort to dispel snd attention. The action of the air or wind generated 
0-operation o by so rapid a motion produces no sort of inccavenience, 
and hence we rather ve — the a eon 

eee, Velocity of a high wind, at thirty or thirty-five mules a 
on / much colow what actually occurs. On ise same 
Ss. Jay on which our journey was performed, we understand 
es fH that the North Star and another engine performei each 
three trips, conveying, in all, from six hundred to seven 
B RATLWAY. Bi hundred persons between the two towns on that day. 








ion, by Mess, 
engineers from 
at which they 
rpool Railway, 
gps Dumfries, in the last age, possessed a self-elected poet- 
was the North laureate, whose name I regret to say, I have forgotten ; 
book in readill™ and the following specimens of his poetry are all I can 
post, from thelll recal to memory. 

‘iverpool. |The Celebrating the charms of his mistress the lad enthusi- 


velling the re. utically exclaims, 


SCOTTISH POETS. 
(From a Correspondeut.) 





Miles per hour, «©O! honey it is very sweet, 

f 12 20-100 But sugar it is sweeter; 
17 56-100 And my love as far excels sugaa 
21 80-100 As sugar does saltpetre.” 
jo aad Again, in describing a procession of the trades of that 
22 8.199 jm mucient borough, the poet sings thus: 
21 95-100 “ And before (the foremost) walks with great respec’ 
23 50-100 Deacon Conveener, Alexander Affleck.” 
21 68-100 — 
25 89-100 Alate Galloway Baronet, who rose from a very hum- 


18 95-10 Hi ble sphere, by his own industry, to a title and a splendid 
> pp fortune, was, in his own opinion, little inferior to Burns 
28 aa asa poet, or Garrick as an actor, although he never ex- 
13 90-100 [Mf hibited on a public stage. To have heard him sing a song 
25 71-100 & ([ believe the only one) of his own composition, to a tune 
24 65100 i (1 suppose) also his own, and witnessed his outré gesticu- 
rs 0 4 lations, was almost impracticable without committing a 
24 breach of decorum, by laughing outright, which would 
24 32-10 [i have given grievous offence; yet I know it has been done 


20 69-100 Hf by a violent exertion. 

= 78.100 Now for a specimen of the Baronet’s poetry, which I 
15 58-190 fy ‘ae say many of your readers may recollect better than I 
21 36-100 do. 

22 22-100 As I cam’ in by Minnygaff fair 

23 53-100 There I met wi’ an auld beggar; 


The name o’ the beggar, they ca’d him Willie, 
An’ he had a wife, an’ they ca’d her Lillie; 
An’ Willie an’ Lillie sat down in a row, 


in travelling 
utes, and fifiy 
ty and eight. 


. water on the Sing hey nenny high, and hey nenny low. 

e minutes and As I cain’ into Minnygaff fair 

m the above, There I met anither beggar; 

n at the Ken. The name o’ the beggar, they ca’d him Gibbie, 
occasion wag An’ he had a wife, an’ they ca’d her Tibbie, 

nary circum: An’Gibbieand Tibbie, an’ Willie an’ Lillie, satdowninarow, 
t by stoppage Sing hey nenny high, sing hey nenny low, &c. 

3 which tim 

‘speed of that Thus would the old knight drawl on his song for half an 


hour, until what amused at first, from its ridiculousness, 
iverpoo], the became annoyingly tiresome. 
bout twenty The same gentleman seated, once, at the festive board 


calculated iH ofthe Jate Mr. H., of K., becoming exhilarated with the 


i ool juice of the grape, after having told some of his best sto- 











ties, sung his favourite song, &c. (all of which were to- 
lerated, partly for the amusement of the company, but 
still more out of respect for his heavy purse and political 
influence) volunteered a recitation of Douglas's soliloquy 
in the wood. This was well known to be a ne plus ultra 
of ridiculous exhibitions; and Sir J. H. M. (son-in-law to 
Mr. H.) whohad often heard of it,and longed to see it for the 
fun’s sake, absolutely shouted in ecstacy, and suggested that 
the scene wou!d be more effective if the performer were 
dressed in character. The idea was at once approved of; 
an old red hunting-frock was found, and the tails of it 
pinned up, something en militaire. A dress cocked-hat 
was easily procured ; and Sir W. himself suggested that a 
sword was still wanting. Sir J. H. M., after a pretended 
search, alleged that none could be found, and begged his 
brother Baronet would pardon his offering him a carving- 
knife in lieu of one, suggesting also, that the effect of the 
scene would be much improved if Sir W. would conde- 
scend to mount the sideboard, asastage. Sir W. was very 
testy, and by no means relished the idea of becoming a 
laughing stock; but Sir J. managed the affair with so 
much gravity that he carried his point. Now the side- 
board was very high, the Baronet lame of a leg, scarcely 
of the middle size, by no means of a very active appearance, 
even for his age, and 
“ He seemed some seventy winters old.” 

Upon the sideboard, however, our hero mounted, and 
commenced the soliloquy. At it he went, mouthing and 
bellowing, placing a strong emphasis on almost every 
word, thumping his breast with his left hand, and flourish- 
ing the carving-knife in his right ; and on he went to the 
close, when, at the end of the words 

«* Like Douglas, conquer, or, like Douglas, die!” 
up went Sir W.’s lame foot, to make a fine theatrical stamp. 
Down it came, alas! not on the sideboard, but over its 
edge. The Baronet lost his centre of gravity upright on the 
sideboard, and found it suddenly again recumbent on the 
floor. The tragi-comic performance had nearly proved 
a real tragedy; for in his fall he fell between Lady H. M. 
and another lady, and the carving-knife he held fast 
clenched in his hand actually severed some buttons from 
the sleeve of Lady M.’s dress, but fortunately without any 
injury on herself. Thealarm this occasioned was not with- 
out its good effects, for it checked the risible inclinations 
of the party, and enabled them to bestow the requisite at- 
tention on the prostrate bruised knight with better grace. 
: Z. 


Potatoes found on the Mountain Orizaba.—M M. Schied 
and Dieppe, in a letter to Baron A. Humboldt, giving an 
account of their ascent of the — volcano of Orizaba, 
in Mexico, mention that they found the potato in a wild 
state at the height of 10,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
It was about three inches and a half high, with large blue 
flowers; the potatoes were about the size of a hazel nut. 
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THE ELEPHANT. 
—— 


(From Popular Lectures on the Study of Natural History and the 
Sciences. By W. Lampriere, M.D.) 





But the most interesting and most important part of this 
animal is his proboscis or trunk, which, while its extremity 
serves the prehensive purposes of the human hand, and the 
tube generally to raise or to strike bodies at the pleasure of 
the animal, is the instrument through which respiration is 
performed, and food and water conveyed into the mouth ; 
and the channel of communication with the nasal apparatus 
by which smelling is effected (a sense in this animal of very 
peculiar acuteness and Ciscrimination) but it is not in itself 
the organ of smell. 

This very extraordinary apparatus, which is convex on 
its upper surface, and flat below, is about three feet in 
length, when contracted, and exceeds nine feet in its fullest 
extension. [t is composed of a series of flexible cartila- 
ginous rings, to which are attached innumerable transverse 
and longitudinal muscles most curiously interlaced with 
each other, through whose agency, at the will of the ani- 
mal, an almost endless variety of actions can be produced ; 





the whole forming, as it were, an irregular cone, commen. 
~ with a broad base and terminating in a tapering ex- 
emity. 

It takes its rise from the nasal and upper maxillary 
bones, and making a turn inward, it descends into the pa- 
late, where it forms separate orifices—being the commence- 
ment of distinct cavities, which are divided quite up tothe 
extremity, by a longitudinal partition, thus forming a com- 
pletely double tube. 

_Near the internal nasal openings there is a movable car- 
tilaginous plate, which erables the animal to shut the com- 
munication with those cavities at pleasure, and thus pre- 
vents the water with which it occasionally fills the trunk, 
from entering into the nasal passages ; while from having 
the power of moving the proboscis in all directions with- 
out closing at the same time both the internal cavities, re- 
— is not interrupted, and water, when received into 
the tubes, can be allowed to remain until the animal 
chooses to throw it out by expiration, and thus either to 
convey it into the mouth when it wishes to drink, over the 
whole head and body for the purpose of ablution, or to 
force it in every direction to a considerable distance from 
him, when he has no longer occasion for its use, or to punish 
those with whom he may accidentally be displeased. 

At the further extremity of the proboscis there is a con- 
cave protuberance, the superior part of which is extended 
several inches beyond the inferior, together forming with 
the rough edges of this bulb a prehensive organ, that, like 
the human fingers and hand, is capable of grasping any 
substance which the elephant may wish to take up. 

This part or the proboscis is therefore used to absorb and 
pour into his throat water when he wishes to drink, to 
break off and convey to his mouth the lorger branches of 
trees, which are his natural food, or the leaves and stems 
of the plantain,— and, when domesticated, to take up and 
convey, in the same manner, grains of corn, blades of grass, 
hay, and other vegetables, with which, when tamed, he is 
usually fed; or he can be taught to pick up with it small 
pieces of straw, or pins, to untie knots, and to unbar and 
to open gates; and, with his proboscis generally, to raise 
up and assist in loading himself with very heavy articles, or 
to remove them back again to the ground, or to carry upon 
it, for the convenience of his employers, small packages ; 
and with the same instrument he can inflict deadly blows 
upon his enemies when placed on the defensive. 

Thus, by a wise dispensation of Providence, a most 
curious piece of mechanism has been given, which, while 
all the necessities of the animal have been most ampl 
provided for in a manner that, considering his great bulk 
and general make, could not have been effected by any 
other part of his conformation, contributes, by the intel- 
ligent use which he makes of it, to a variety of human 
accommodations; and this, together with the great strength 
of his body, and his capability of performing long journeys 
under very heavy loads, has rendered the elephant the 
most valuable of animals in the countries in which he is 
to be found. 

The female elephant is supposed to carry her young 
about twenty months, rarely producing more than one at 
atime. These use their mouths for sucking, throwing 
their proboscis over their heads while under that opera- 
tion, so that it is not until after lactation has ceased, that 
this instrument is called into comprehensive action.—At 
the time of birth, the elephant is about the size of a full 
grown calf; and as he is supposed to continue growin 
for upwards of twenty years, we may easily comprehen 
the great magnitude to which he can reach.—He is known 
to be a long-lived animal and frequently to have exceeded 
the hundredth year of his age; but it is conjectured, in 
his natural state, he lives to a much greater period. 

In former times he was used by the natives for the pur- 
poses of war, and was armed accordingly: and the Car- 
thaginians availed themselves of this animal to assist in 
their various operations against their Roman enemies. 

In the military operations of the present day, he is 
only employed as a beast of burden to convey the artillery, 
ammunition, and camp equipage, with the usual ope 
dages of an army, and in this particular he proves of the 
most important utility. But it is in a commercial point 
of view that the labours of the elephant are the most com- 
prehensively employed, since it is upon his back that the 
tuns, sacks, and bales, in short, all the articles of merchan- 
dise, are transported from one part of India to another ; 
that whole families are conveyed upon one single animal 
upon the same route; and that, whether in drawing or 
carrying the most weighty articles, he can travel at the 
rate of fifty miles a day over tracts of country in which all 
other beasts of burden would sink under the exertion 

Thus, from his strength alone, it is calculated that he 
can carry and draw more than six horses, and every part 
of him, from the extremity of his back to his trunk, is in 
some way or other called into active utility. 339—344. 
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THE FESTIVAL. 
_— - 
Music !—It is not that I love no more 
Thy melody to hear, and voice sublime, 
For thou hast nought todo with chilling Time, 
And mine is still to woo thee, and adore!— 
But pain and languor lead me in their train, 
The nerves unstrung may ill thy witchery bear, 
And thou, beloved one! thou for ever dear !— 
To list thy seraph voice—Oh! it were vain— 
For, at thy bidding, Memory from her trance 
Would instant wake; and from their graves the dead 
Sweep mournful by, with slow and noiseless tread, 
And days departed, spectre-like, advance; 
And, ah, Enchantress! at thy melting strain 
How might the heart its agony sustain ! 
Liverpool. G, 


SUBJECT CONTINUED. 
—=_>>_ 
Music !—Thy summons fated to forego, 
In vain for me the harp, the lyre awakes; 
Sad, and alone, no sound the silence breaks, 
And resignation strives with conscious woe! 
Time was, Euterpe, when to me thy voice 
Was as joy’s herald; and thy bidding blest, 
Woke the keen raptures of thy lover's breast, 
And I with tuneful Mirian could rejoice :- 
A change—a saddening change has o'er me come— 
Health spurns, alas! her weeping suppliant’s prayer, 
Mocks the fond hope that struggles with despair, 
Nor spares the last wan rose of summer's bloom! — 
Thus, earthly festival to me forbidden, 
Oh, that be mine, the Festival of Heaven! 
Liverpool. G. 





MRS. EDWARD CROPPER; 
Diep Serr. 27, 1830. 


iene 
In copying the following article from the Liverpool 
Chronicle, we cannot omit the opportunity of adding our 
meed of praise to the excellent lady whose recent loss has 
deprived the poor and afflicted of a generous benefactor. 
To the Editor of the Liverpool Chronicle. 
Sin,—The following lines are extracted fiom a beauti- 
ful poem which appeared in a late number of the Friend's 
Alagazine. They are so peculiarly applicale to the cha. 
acter of the late Mrs. Hdward Cropper, thot [ must bez 
your insertion of them, asa slight mark of affectionate re- 
yard for the memory of that excellent woman, of whom it 
is unpossible to speak in language that can do justice to 
her virtues. Called in the prime of lite from s-enes of 
great and extensive usefulness, from the exercise of high 
and important duties, honoured, respected, and beloved, 
her removal under such circumstances gives a weight and 
influence to her example which has crowned « life de- 
voted to pursuits that cignify and adorn socicty. Pos- 
sessed of that inward joy and satisfaction which is the pe- 
cular portion of those who unite co the practical duties of 
lite a warm and living faith, she evinced an anxious de- 
sire that all within the sphere of her influence should par- 
tuke of so great a blessing, and her labours to this end 
were as unceasing as those which so much distinguished 
her in the cause of humanity on every occasion, 
LINES, 
Oh, be thy precious inemory ever blessed, 

Thou honoured daughter of a mourning church, 

Thou faithful standard beurer—delegate 

To sound glad tidings of redeeming love 

in youth's devoted days, — 





Ah, while the soaring chariot mounts on high, 
Where shall thy mantle fall, thy spirit rest, 
Impart their living virtue, and restore 

A prophetess to Zion? Who shall call 

In holy fervour on Elijah’s God, 

And smite the parting waters, walking o’er 
Where passage is not, but to living faith? 

All heavenly treasures—all beatitudes 

On Olivet in bounteous words pronoune’d 

Be thine eternal portion! On thy brow 

The crown of glory shines, unfading youth. 
Rob'd in white raiment; wreath with amaranth 
Thy bright inheritance and rich reward 

For ever seals thy work. Oh, lack’d there aught 
In all thy wide allotment unfulfill’a, 

Thou suinted messenger of Zion’s God, 

Faithful in great and small? When every bond 
Of social life, the precepts of all law, 

Divine and moral; every pious deed, 

Pure thought and work of love, were all performed. 
Didst thou not put the gospel sickle forth 

And reap the whitening harvest? Gather in 
To thy great Master’s garner, living fruit? 

Ah! What could life still offer? All was done, 
The high commission perfect, and the fruit 

Of many talents in His service gained. 

Waiting thy Lord, until triumphant faith, 

From euch retining trial purer still, 

Beam'd in full lustre o’er thy finish’d course. 

And now, whilst thine enraptured spirit bathes 
In crystal founts of life, and joins the song 

Of seraphy’ adoration,—'tis not thee 

We mourn, Angelic One! But tears will flow 
In nature’s weakness, when sweet links are rent, 
And fond hearts sever’d from the form beloved: 
And pensively must Zion bow her head, 

And touch the harp of sorrow, when bereaved 
Of her elect, and lov’d, and honour’d ones! 

Lord! teach our spirits reverently to bow! 
Even though the golden censer be removed 
From our deserted altars, th»’ the breath 
Of incense and the daily sacrifice 
Cease from before thee ; though the Fathers fall— 
The Prophets perish—still thy will bedone! 
Thy chastisements are merciful! thy rod 
Is love’s redeeming sceptre! stretch it forth, 

And spare not till the righteous work is done! 





A BALLAD FROM THE GAELIC. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD, 
(From the Edinburgh Literary Journal.) 
— 
The eagle flew over the Laggan Loch, 
And down by the Braes of Badenoch, 
And eastward, eastward sped his way, 
Far over the lovely links of Spey, 
Till the Lord of Balloch turn’d his eye 
To the haughty journeyer of the sky, 
And he said to his henchman, ‘ Gill-na-omb, 
What brings the eagle so far from home?” 
Then Gillion watch’d his lord’s dark eye, 
And his voice it falter’d in reply; 
And he said, ‘* My Lord, who needs to care 
For the way of the eagle in the air? 
Perhaps he is watching Lockdorbin’s men, 
Or the track of the Gerdons of the Glen, 
For he spies, from his stories of the wind, 
That the dead are often left behind; 
Or, haply, he knows, in our forest bounds, 
Of some noble stag dead of his wounds.” 
“‘ Go, saddle my steed without delay, 
I have imark’d yon eagle, day by day, 
Still hovering over yon lonely dell 
There's a dread on my soul which I dare not tell. 
Gillion, no mystery may I brook, 
I like not your suspicious loyk, 











Se etn ae 
And have noted your absence from my hand 

More than I approve or understand; 

Say, have you heard no word at all 

Of someone miss’d from her father’s hal)?” 





“No, my good Lord—No, not one word, 
As I shall be sworn upon my sword; 
And why should the eagle’s yelling din 
Awake suspicions your heart within?” 
That Lord he mounted his gallant steed, 
But at his henchman he shook his head, 
And gave him a look as bounding away, 
That fill'd his black heart with dismay ; 
And he fled to hide in the bosky burn, 
For he durst not wait his Lord’s return. 
The Lord of Balloch away is gone, 
With beating heart, to the wild alone; 
For in the dead of night he had dream'd 
Of that dell o’er which the eagle scream’d, 
And there, with his mortal eye, had seen 
A vision of terror und of teen; 
And something was borne on his soul oppress’, 
Of a deed that would never be redress’d; 


“i 
For there are spirits that the truth can scan, have 
And whisper it to the soul of man. deen 

The eagle he sail’d upon the cloud, isan 


And he spread bis wings, and scream'd aloud, 
For he durst not light in the lonely dell, 
But his rage made all the echoes yell ; 
For he saw the blood below his feet, 
And he saw it red, and he knew it sweet, 
And though death was pleasing to his eye, 
The silken tartans stream’d too nigh. 
The Lord of Balloch rode on and on, 
With a heavy gloom his heart upon, 
Till his steed began to show demur, 
For he snorted and refused the spur, 
And, nor for coaxing nor for blow, 
Further one step he would not go; 
He rear'd aloft and he shook with fear, 
And his snorting was terrible to hear. 
The gallant steed is left behind, 
And the chief proceeds with a troubled mind. 

But short way had that good Lord gone, 
Ere his heart was turn’d intoa stone; 

It was not for nought that the steed rebell’d; 

It was not for nought that the eagle yell’d; 

It was not fur nuught that the visions of night 
Presented that lord with a grievous sight,— 

A sight of misery and despair; 

But I dare not tell what he found there ! 

For the hearts of the old would withhold belief, 
And the hearts of the young would bleed with grief, 
Till the very fountains of life ran dry ! 

Sweet sleep would forsake the virgin’s eye, 

And man, whose love she had learn’d to prize, 
Would appear a monster in disguise— 

A thing of cursed unhallow’d birth, 

Unfit to dwell on his Maker’s earth; 

The very tlowers of the wilder’d dell 

Would blush, were I that tale to tell! 

Ah! the clan of Lochdorbin for ever may rue 
That the dream and the result proved so true, 
For twenty ruffians of that dome, 
And at their head base Gill-na-omb, 
Were hung by the necks around that deli, 
To bleach in the snows and rains that fell, 
And there they swung the wild within, 
Till the dry bones rattled in the skin; 
And they hung, and they hung, till all was gone 
Save a straggling skull and white back-bone, 
A lesson to men of each degree, 
How sacred the virgin form should be. 

As for Lochdorbin’s brutal chief, 
He was pinion’d like a common thief, 
And cast into a dungeon deep, 
Below the Balloch castle-keep, 
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Where he pined to death, there not the first 
Who had died of hunger and of thirst ; 
On his own flesh he strove to dine, 
And drank his blood instead of wine, 
Then groan’d his sicken’d soulaway, 
Cursing the lord of Balloch’s sway, 
And wishing, with dying grin and roar, 
That twenty maidens, and twenty more, 
Were in his power in that lonely dell, 
And all by that lord beloved as well. 

He is gone—extinct, and well away— 
His castle’s a ruin unto this day, 
And neither the shepherd nor hind can tell 
The name of the chief that there did dwell; 
And all that remains of that cruel beast, 
Who laid the Buchan and Bogie waste, 
Are some shreds of bones in the Balloch keep, 
Still kick’d about in that dungeon deep; 
Or haply some films of dust unshrined, 
Whirl’d on the eddies of the wind. 
So perish all from noble range, 
Who would wrong a virgin for revenge!* 

* The scene of this ancient and horrible legend seems to 
have been in the country of the Grants, whose chief may have 
been the Lord of Balloch. In the same district, also, there 
isan ancient castle, or rather garrison, of great strength and 
magnificence, called Lochindorb, It is situated on an island. 
Its walls are twenty feet thick, and it covers fully an acre of 
ground, It has a spacious entrance of hewn stone, and strong 
watch-towers at each corner. The inhabitants of the district 
can give no account of it, but say it was the residence of a 
great cateran chief, who was put down by the Earl of Moray 
and the Laird of Grant. Another account is, that he and all 
his followers were surprised, and cut off to a man, by the 
Laird of Grant. It is nut improbable that this cateran chief 
may have been one of King Edward’s officers. 

———EEEEEEEEeeeEeE 
NIGHT. 
— 
BY J. MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 
(From “ The Pelican Island, and other Poem:.”) 








Night is the time for rest; 
How sweet, when labours close, 
To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose, 
Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Down on our own delightful bed! 


Night is the time for dreams; 
The gay romance of life, 

When truth that is, and truth that seems, 
Mix in fantastic strife: 

Ah! visions, less beguiling far 

Than waking dreams by daylight are! 


Night is the time for toil; 
To plough the classic field, 
Intent to find the buried spoil 
Its wealthy furrows yield; 
Till all is ours that sages taught, 
That poets sang, and herves wrought. 


Night is the time to weep ; 
To wet with unseen tears 
Those graves of memory, where sleep 
The joys of other years; 
Hopes, that were angels at their birth, 
But died when young, like things of earth. 


Night is the time to watch; 

O’er ocean’s dark expanse, 
To hail the Pleiades, or catch 

The full moon’s earliest glance, 
That brings into the home-sick mind 
All we have loved and left behind. 


Night is the time for care; 
Brooding on hours mispent, 
Tosee the spectre of Despair, 
Come to our lonely tent; 
Like Brutus, midst his slumbering host, 
Summon'd to die by Caesar’s ghost. 


Night is the time to think; 
When, from the eye, the soul 
Takes flight, and, on the utmost brink 
Of yonder starry pole, 
Discerns beyond the abyss of night 
The dawn of uncreated light. 





a 
Night is the time tu pray; 
Our Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away ; 
So will his follower do, 
Sceal from the throng to haunts untrod, 
And commune there alone with God, 


Night is the time for death ; 
When all around is peace, 
Calmly to yield the weary breath, 
From sin and suffering cease, 
Think of heaven's bliss, and give the sign 
To parting friends ;—such deatn be mine. 








ADDRESS 
TO THE MECHANICS IN THE SCHOOL OF ARTS, 
Delivered at the Half-yearly Meeting on the 1st of Sept. 1830. 
BY DR. TRAILL. 

- 

(Concluded from our last) 

During the last session the schools under the able 
direction of Mr. Marrat had been pretty well at- 
tended, and his account of the pupils was very satis- 
factory ; and thirteen prizes would be that evening 
conferred on as many pupils, who had especially dis- 
tinguished themselves. ‘The number of pupils had 
been usually about one hundred; and their conduct 
and progress had been very favourably reported by 
their respectable and able master. The directors 
felt themselves under very great obligations to that 
gentleman for his sedulous attention to the best in- 
terests of that institution on every occasion, and par- 
ticularly for the valuable lectures on different parts 
of mechanical and geographical science which he 
had given during the last session. 

A very interesting course of lectures, illustrated 
by beautiful models of steam-engines, had been given 
by Mr. Webster, of London, which exhibitcd the 
most approved forms and applications of that won- 
derful triumph of human ingenuity. ‘They had 
likewise been favoured with a course of lectures on 
some parts of the admirable mechanism of the ani- 
mal frame by his friend Mr. Rogerson, whose kind 
offers of service were gratefully acknowledged by the 
directors. ‘'wo lectures on early education were 
delivered to the Institution by Mr. J. Smith, in which 
that gentleman explained the principles of the sys- 
tem of himself and Mr. Dolier, by which the labour 
of education was much abridged both to the teacher 
and the scholar. 

He regretted that the severe shock which his own 
health experienced had deprived him of the pleasure 
he received on former occasions in finding his name 
among the active contributors to the means of in- 
struction in that place. He feared that the increas- 
ing anxieties and duties of his professional life, with 
the less firm state of his health, would not permit 
him to promise them much aid then, yet he was not 
without the hope of again lending his humble as- 
sistance to the good work, in which his interest was 
undiminished, although his power of being useful 
was abridged. 

The drawing school under the auspices of Mr. 
Edwin Lyon was one of the most flourishing branches 
of their institution. The regular pupils amounted to 
between 80 and 90, and in architectural drawing, 
in landscape, flower pieces, in pencil designs after 
figures, the progress of many of the pupils, was such 
as would not disgrace the higher walks of art. A 
certain number of pupils were about to be instructed 
in the art of modelling of figures and ornaments; 


neighbours, the French, had confessedly obtained 
in the elegant bronze and or-molu ornaments with 
which they chiefly supplied our markets,.-a superiority 
which they had acquired by the attention paid ia 
their Polytechnic and other public schools to the 
useful arts of design. He recollected that the neces- 
sity of such instruction was forced on the attention 
of the Directors of our Blue Coat School by the late 
Mr. Matthew Gregson, who was aware of its prac- 
tical importance ; but his practical views were not 
seconded by an efficient mode of instruction. 

There was one other circumstance connected with 
our School of Arts to which he alluded with the 
greatest pleasure. Certain members of our Institu 
tion, impressed with just notions of the value of 
mutual instruction and conversation on the subjects 
taught in that place, had formed themselves into a 
society, the object of which was to communicate their 
ideas to those engaged in similar pursuits. They 
had met in their apartments once a week, and 
had read communications, or had engaged in cou 
versation on the subjects of their studies. This ex 
cellent and rational plan of improvement obtained 
his warmest approbation; and he conceived that 
nothing could be better adapted to the wants of the 
artisans than this mode for fixing and communi 
cating just principles in the useful arts. The au- 
thors and promoters of this plan had a title to the 
applause of all who who puta right value on the 
improvement of the working classes of our busy com 
munity. The plan had been conceived in wisdom, 
and, he trusted, would bring forth substaatial fruits. 

He might perhaps here close his observations with 
propriety; but there was another suggestion, which, 
were the funds in a more flourishing condition, he 
certainly would enter into at detail. 

It was thought by some zealous friends of the 
Institution that their plans would be more exten- 
sively useful if they offered to the children of the 
members day schools, for elementary instruction in 
reading, writing, and common arithmetic, which 
would supply a superior class of pupils to the more 
advanced schools already instituted. The plan 
would require much consideration. The age of 
admission should be maturely weighed, because there 
appeared to be objections to bringing together, in so 
large a town as that, a great number of young chil. 
dven, and it might have an injurious effect on a very 
meritorious class of persons, chiefly females, to whom 
the formation of the infant minds of future artisans 
was usually committed. He was a great advocate 
for what were called dame schools, and he believed 
that the elements of education were better inculcated 
on the infant mind by women than by men of any 
attainments. They all owed their earliest, and per. 
haps their most important, lessons to female instruc 
tors, and he would be less than man who could ever 
forget the debt of gratitude he owed to the kindness 
and affection of the softer sex. Should, therefore, 
the idea of elementary schools be there adopted, he 
should hope that no attempt would be made to wrest 
from their best early instructors that portion of their 
employment which could never be half so well per 
formed by the other sex. When boys, however, be 
came too rough for female management, and yet too 
young to be trained to business, the task of tuition 
might well be attempted by this School of Art; but 
the details of the plan need not be considered, un 
less it were seen what effective support they were 





by which the taste and skill of our artisans would, 
he trusted, ere long rival the superiority which our) 





to receive in what had been already established. 
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THE GRAND FANCY BALL. 
TOWN HALL, FRIDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 8. 
—=—__—- 

The following is the preface to our pamphlet about the 
Festiva), Fancy Ball, &c. advertised in our last page. 

In our account of the Fancy Ball of 1827, we gave a full 
description of the magnificent rooms ia the Town Hall, 
and a variety of interesting particulars, for which we can- 
not find room in our present publication, without displac- 
ing much novel matter. We shall, therefore, content our- 
selves with re-inserting the engraved plan of the rooms, 
and refering those who wish for further particulars to the 
work alluded to, which is on sale at our office. 

On Friday evening about eight o'clock the company 
began to arrive, some few, whose dresses were not glar- 
ingly conspicuous, adventuring on foot; but by far the 
greater number in close carriages, into which the prying, 
peeping, and shouting mob cugerly gazed, and were gene- 
rally gratified by the parties letting down the glasses in 
the carriage doors. Indeed, if this courtesy was not ob- 
served, there was danger of violence from the crowd, 
which seemed not to be sufficiently polite to persons whose 
pleasure that evening was united with charity towards the 
poor of the town. 

As the company alighted they were received by the 
stewards, whose assiduities conferred acknowledged obliga- 
tion on all present. The Wellington harmonic band per- 
formed military airs at the foot of the grand staircase, 
whose lofty and splendidly lighted dome reverberated the 
siirring sounds. By nine o'clock the rooms were well 
sprinkled with groups of the lovely, the fanciful, and the 
grotesque, and in the great ball room quadrilles were com. 
menced, which were continued with very short intervals 
until about four o'clock in the morning, Messrs. Litolff and 
Adams's excellent band being the musicians on the occa. 
sion. By ten the rooms were crowded, and by eleven 
would have become uncomfortably so, but that the re- 
freshment room was thrown open, where abundance of 
really good things were promptly supplied by Mr. Lynn, 
Mr. Radley, and their numerous active assistants. This 
room, as in 1827, was the Exchange News Room, to which 
the company had access through a large temporary lobby, 
lined with red baize, and vol lighted, and having two 
broad pathways, so that persons proceeding different ways 
gave no interruption to each other, but had the best oppor- 
tunities for mutual observation and recognition. 

The Mayor (Sir George Drinkwater) in a court suit, 
promenaded the rooms, attended by Master Brown, ap- 
propriately dressed as page of honour to the gallant Knight, 
who seemed, as nuch as any body, to enjoy the motley, 
bustling, and ever-varying scene around him. It was, in- 
deed, an extraordinary scene, particularly to those who 
were at all elevated above the masses of moving feathers 
atid brilliants, which every where dazzled the eye. 

As cach quarter of the globe, and almost every subdi- 
vision of each sent their representatives to the congress of 
that truly holy alliance,—Charity and Fashion,—as ages 
long since sunk in the ever-flowing stream of time, and 
absorbed in the boundless ocean of eternity, gave back 
their worthies for a season, and permitted them again ta 
fret their little hour upon this mundane scene,—-as the 
natives of almost every clime, from the equator to the 
poles, arrayed in their holiday costume, in honour of the 
occasion, were there,—it may readily be imagined that 
the scene was gorgeous, splendid, and diversified in the 
extreme, such a scene as we oe find described in an 
eastern fairy tale, but for the reality of which we may 
Jook in vain, in this sober, working-day world, excepting 
at a fancy ball. Discordant as were the materials of 
which the assembly was composed, discord held no place 
therein; misery forgot its sting, the tooth of enmity was 
drawn,—hostile nations met in peace,—the tyrant no 
Jonger frowned, and the slave no longer trembled,—if 
Kovy and her snakes were there, she was~hidden by 
flowers; no strife religious, political, or personal marred 
the harmony of the worshippers at the shrine of charity, 
fashion, and good-humour. Turks, Jews, Christians, 
and Parsees, appeared to be upon the most friendly terms, 
and seemed no more inclined to torture each other’s bodies 
for the good of the soul; the Pope displayed no angry 
feelings towards his sturdy rival, Elizabeth of England, or 
towards the followers of Moses, Mahomet, or Bramah ; 
indeed, so tolerant was he, that we should hardly have 
been surprised to see him honouring the pilgrimage of 
ma with bis sanctified presence, had there been 
Hindoos enough to get up such a ceremonial, for it is an 
indisputable fact that his Holiness, with a suavity contrast. 
ing strongly with the churlish manners of St. Dunstan of 
yore, did not disdain to dance in company with the deyil 


himself, or his lieutenant Zamiel, to whom is deputed the 
manufacture of charmed bullets. The Dey of Algiers, who, 
mindful of the slippery tricks played on one of the English 
Kings, in a matter where female loveliness was the point 
at issue, came from his temporary domicile at Naples to 
Liverpool, expressly to see the far-famed Lancashire 
witches, that he might personally compare the beauties 
of England, with those of Africa, Circassia, and Min. 
grelia, and fortunately arrived in time to be present at the 
fancy ball, was either so lost in admiration of the pure 
white and red of British lilies and roses, or 80 much ime 
pressed by the harmony of the festive scene, that his hot 
African blood was changed into the ‘* milk of human 
kindness:"’—he forgot the slaughter of his subjects, the 
loss of his kingdom and treasure, and his own banishment, 
and looked upon the representatives of Gaul with no hos- 
tile or unfriendly feeling. Albanian chiefs, unmindful of 
the recent massacre of their friends and comrades by the 
Grand Vizier, evinced no desire to avenge their deaths 
when they came in contact with that sanguinary officer, 
or his master, the self-styled lord of the universe. 
Highlanders of hostile clans, forgot the deadly feuds 
of their fathers, and remembered no more that the 
blood of their kindred was on the dirks and clay- 
mores of their enemies. The Macgregor frowned 
not on the Campbell, and the honest Bailie of the 
Saut Market, Glasgow, stood no longer in bodily fear of 
the termagant spouse of the proscribed chieftain. Robin 
Hood and a host of bandits, outlaws, and free rovers of 
the forest, flood, road, and fell, belonging to every age and 
every clime, were on the best of terms with ju iges, bar- 
risters, and lawyers of lower degree, thus shaming the old 
adage pregnant with some such obsolete nonsense as the 
assertion respecting the repulsive properties of ** two of a 
trade.” Some of these gentlemen were a very good. 
natured orderly kind of cut-throats, and seemed qualified 
to roar ** stand” to a true man, ‘as gently,” as honest Bot- 
tom has it, ** as any sucking dove.” The Pole, the Italian, 
and the Hungarian, each forgot the wrongs of his father- 
land, and looked with no scowling eye on their _— 
the Russ and the Austrian; nay, even honest William 
Tell himself, whose athletic frame and noble bearing 
evinced him to be no minion for a tyrant’s pleasure, 
seemed to have forgotten his country’s wrongs, betrayed 
no desire to wet his gray goose feather in the heart 
of the oppressor, and far from evincing any desire 
to engage in the unprofitable amusement of shoot- 
ing apples, appeared entirely absorbed by the fair 
descendants of the lady who proved herself to be so 
lamentably fond of fruit, and fair speeches, that she 
must needs eat at the devil’s invitation. Glorious Queen 
Bess, and the lovely Mary of Scotland, betrayed no symp- 
toms of rivalry, aad though we had the opportunity of 
judging of their respective claims to the palm of beauty, 
et shall we make no award on the momentous subject, 
lest, like the scape-grace Trojan, we should draw on our- 
selves or our native town. unheard-of misfortunes. Eliza- 
beth and the gallant Earl of Essex did not appear to be 
on speaking terms, either, we presume, on account of some 
prank of the heedless favourite, or because the giddy-pated 
youth did not know to which queen he ought to render his 
devoirs, as there were two or three representatives of the 
imperious daughter of the house of Tudor present. Julius 
Casar, Mark Antony, and Cleopatra, constituted a far more 
harmonious trio than could have been anticipated, the 
blind devotion of both heroes to the Circe of Egypt being 
taken into consideration. T'wo or three lovers were sadly 
in want of two or three ladies fair; no Desdemona had 
been luckless enough to win the regards of the jealous 
Moor; the moody Dane had no Ophelia to be cross 
withal; the Knight of the Rueful Countenance, (in much 
better keep, by the bye, than when his chivalrous exploits 
were recorded by the veracious Cid) looked in vain for his 
Dulcinea; and though there were Romeos enow to stud 
both hemispheres with planets of the first magnitude, 
according to the recipe of the amatory Capulet, the 
Juliets cared not to lure any of the representatives of the 
love-sick Montague from the memory of the frowns and 
cruelty of the stony-hearted Rosalind. There were several 
impersonators of Charles II, one of whom sought to 

represent the merry monarch by wit and mirth; and an- 
other, in true keeping with his graceless prototype, exhi- 
bited, as a trophy of gallant enterprise, a nun, to whom 
convent bars and virgin vows proved no impediment when 
love and royalty beckoned from without. ‘There were also 
sundry representatives of the merry Barber of Seville, that 
superlative genius for shaving and intrigue, and one of them 
was quite at home in the character. For his merel 

mechanical skill, however, there was no demand, thoug 

it was liberally offered, and though there was a crop of 
beards, mustachios, and whiskers before him, sufficient to 
wear out all the razors in his shop, had he been permitted 








to operate upon them. There were numerous bevies of 
blooming and beauteous peasants and flower girls from 
the Continent, whose charms did great execution, thawed 
the pride of rank and birth, and brought captive to their 
feet the haughty grandees of Castile and Arragon, and set 
the hearts of the turbaned brothers of the sun and moon 
in a flame; even the crowned heads of Europe were not 
exempt from the common lot of mortality, but yielded 
themselves willing conquests to the lasses of the vale and 
mountain. Ladies of high degree also ‘* walked in 
beauty,” and amongst high and low young Cupid shot his 
arrows so incessantly and with such effect, that it is highly 
robable Mr. Hymen will have his hands full of business 
y-and-by. There was also scope enough for the disciples 
of Momus. An old gentleman who flourished in the 
seventeenth century, and who on one occasion had tra. 
velled from London to Edinburgh in a fly waggon, with 
the blessing of God, in three weeks, having previously 
made his will, and put all his worldly affairs in order, 
and who, at another time, went in a smack from 
Liverpool to Dublin, and was more than a fortnight 
on the voyage, would not believe that vessels which made 
the passage now-a-days, in the teeth of the wind, were 
altogether beyond the control of the devil; when told of 
travelling by land at the rate of 18 or 20 miles an hour, 
he refused to believe it, though the ** Eighteenth Mile. 
stone from Liverpool” was absolutely brought to attest the 
fact that railway carriages sometimes whisked past him 
considerably within the hour; when told that all this was 
done without animal aid, he showed symptoms of wrath at 
what he conceived an attempt to impose upon him; and 
when his kind informant proposed that they should dine, 
and drink a couple of bottles together in Liverpool, at three 
o’clock the following day, and take tea in Manchester at 
six, the old gentleman turned on his heel, and walked 
away in high dudgeon, swearing that politeness had gone 
out of fashion, and muttering something about a rapier 
and dagger at six o'clock in the morning. 
This was a fine subject for Paulina Pry. She, kind 
body, seemed never weary of doing good turns for herneigh. 
bours, even when they slighted her attentions; and it was 
well she was there; for she knew every body, and every 
body’s business. Mr. Simpkin’s bill for his ward’s ex- 
penses had been refused payment by the Lord Chancellor, 
as it included a ticket for the Fancy Ball. and his Lord. 
ship neither would nor could afford such things; but this 
was very shabby; and speaking of shabby, she could not 
help mentioning, though it was no business of hers, that 
she, Mrs. Paulina Pry, had been taking tea at Mrs, 
Lofty’s that very evening, and, (could any body believe 
it?) there were only thirteen chairs for fifteen people, 
and Miss Georgiana and Miss Seraphina Lofty had only 
one teaspoon between them. She was very sorry to hear 
that Sir Charles Stiles had been black-balled at Doncas- 
ter, and should not have heard it mentioned but she 
caught the whisper as she returned for her paraso] which 
she had forgotten. The acting of this gentleman afforded 
much amusement, and he preserved his incog throughout. 
And His Majesty of Hilbre was there—but, in disguise. 
Instead of regal pomp and display—instead of producing 
a ** sensation” such as few monarchs could excite, by ap- 
pearing surrounded by his ministers, grand dignitaries, 
and great officers of state, King Robert I. modestly as- 
sumed a foreign mercantile garb. His reception, how- 
ever, by the subjects of his brother William IV. was such 
that he declared his roya! intention to ped on the next 
similar occasion in full state. If this glorious purpose be 
realized, a thousand fanciful ‘* stars’? may hide their 
diminished heads. And there were Rasselas, and Crusoe, 
and Friday, and the living Tri-colour ; and, in short, whe 
was there not ? 
St. James’s Cemetery.—We have just received a small 
supply of Mr. Crane’s lithographic view of the beautiful 
Cemetery in which the remains of the late representative 
of Liverpool were recently interred. The drawing and 
perspective of this print are executed jn a most masterly 
style ; and it forms one of the most interesting pictures we 
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ever saw. The price is 1s. 6d. plain; 26. proofs.—Sec 
adv. 
TIDE TABLE. 
Days. Morn.| Even. |Height.| Festivals, &c. 

h. m.jh. m./ft. in. 
Tuesday --19) 0 30] 0 4616 6 
Wednesday20} 1 1] 1 16/15 11 
Thursday 21] 1 32] 1 49/15 1 
Friday ----22)} 2 6] 2 25/14 1 
Saturday --23) 2 45,3 613 0 
Sunday-.--24] 3 31] 3 58/11 11 |20th Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday --25) 43/5 611 3 |Crispin, 
Tuesday ..26) 5 46) 6 30/11 5 
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MISCELLANIES. 
— 
ACTION OF EJECTMENT AGAINST A GHOST. 
—— 


(From Sir Walter Scott's Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft.) 

The Northern people also acknowledged a kind of ghosts, 
who, when they had obtained possession ef a building, or 
the right of haunting it, did not defend themselves against 
mortals en the knightly principle of duel, like Assueit, nor 
were amenable to the prayers of the priest or the spells of 
the sorcerer, but became tractable when properly convened 
in a legal process. The Byrbiggia Saga acquaints us, that 
the mansion of a respectable landholder in Iceland was, 
soon after the settlement of that island, exposed to a perse- 
cution of this kind. The molestation was produced by the 
concurrence of certain mystical and spectral phenomena, 
calculated to introduce such persecution. About the com- 
mencement of winter, with that slight exchange of dark- 
nessand twilight which constitutes night and day in these 
latitudes, a contagious disease arose in a family of conse- 
quence, and in the neighbourhood, which, sweeping off 
several members of the family at different times, seemed to 
threaten them all with death. But the death of these per- 
sons was attended with the singular consequence, that their 
spectres were seen to wander in the neighbourhood of the 
mansion-house, terrifying, and even assaulting, those of the 
living family who ventured abroad. As the number of the 
dead members of the devoted household seemed to increase 
in proportion to that of the survivors, the ghosts took it 
upon them to enter the house, and produce their aérial 
forms and wasted physiognomy, even in the stove where 
the fire was maintained for the general use of the inhabi- 
tants,and which, in an {celand winter, is the only com- 
foriable place of assembling the family. But the remain- 
ing inhabitants of the place, terrified by the intrusion of 
these spectres, chose rather to withdraw to the other ex- 
tremity of the house, and abandon their warm seats, than 
to endure the neighbourhood of the phantoms. Com- 
plaints were at length made to a pontiff of the god Thor, 
named Snorro, who exercised considerable influence in the 
island. By his counsel, the young preprietor of the haunted 
mansion assembled a jury, or inquest, of his neighbours, 
constituted in the usual judicial form, as if to judge an or- 
dinary civil matter, and proceeded, in their presence, to 
cite individually the various phantoms and resemblances of 
the deceased members of the family, to show by what war- 
rant they disputed with him and his servants the quiet 
session of his property, and what defence they could plead 
for thus interfering with and incommoding the living. 
The spectres of the dead, by name, und in order as sum- 
moned, appeared on their being called, and muttering some 
regrets at being obliged to abandon their dwelling, de- 
parted, or vanished, from the astonished inquest. Judg- 
ment then -went against the ghosts by default ; and the trial 
by jury, of which we here can trace the origin, obtained a 
ttiumph unknown to any of the great writers who have 
made it the subject of eulogy.* 

* Byrbiggia Saga. See Northern Antiquities. 





ST. JAMES'S CEMETERY. 

We copy the following paragraph from the Morning 
Chronicle's account of the public funeral of the late Mr. 
Huskisson:—** I cannot close this notice of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman's funeral without again alluding 
to the peculiar felicity of the situation chosen for his in- 
terment. I am now merely regarding it as a public fune- 
ral, and will venture to say, that nowhere else in England 
could a spot so admirably suited to the occasion be found. 
Ihave seen many of the public funerals of my time— 
Sheridan’s, Sir Thos. Lawrence’s, Mr. Canning’s, the late 
King’s, and others, and I have invariably tound that, 
however splendid the trappings or appointments might be, 
the effect has altogether failed for the want of situation. 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, Windsor, ali want a 
point from which the eye may embrace the whole. Each 
part is obliged to stand by itself and produce its own effect : 
there is no scope or space to enable it to borrow from its 
neighbour. At the Liverpool cemetery there is no such 
fault: stand where you will on the summit of the banks 
and you command the whole space: it lies under the eye, 
as London does when surveyed from the top of the Monu- 
ment or St. Paul’s, and each separate part serves its true 
intention—that of forming a link with the next, and the 
next, and the next, till the whole comes within one gene- 
ral survey. This of itself isan amazing advantage, but 
when we have to add to it the picturesque effect of cliffs, 
and terraces, and plantations, and edifices, all mingling 
together, and giving a happy variety to the scene, it is 
hot too much for me to repeat what I have already stated, 
‘that nowhere else in England could a spot so admirably 


MR. FOCOCK’S BEAUTIFUL PATENT GLOBES. 


Having been appointed by Mr. Pocock, agent for the 
disposal of his beautiful and most useful patent globes, 
we take this opportunity of inviting the public to come to 
see them at our office. The invention is most ingenious, 
and combines the wéile with the dulce in an unusual de- 
gree. A four-foot globe, when put up, occupies no more 
space than a seal-skin foraging cap when folded up. 
When inflated it becomes a capital globe, upon which 
problems may be worked, as upon other globes. We 
shall here copy a portion of the pamphlet which accom- 
panies the ghee: 

‘© The mathematical construction of this globe, its deli- 
neations and detail, were highly instructive to the youn 
practitioner, giving them a tour of the whole world, an 
making them circumnavigators. When complete, Mr. 
Pocock received the first idea of making them public. 
Subsequently, and after numerous improvements, through 
a period of twenty years, a new method of making them 
was discovered, for which a patent has been recently 
obtained. This concise history of the invention bein 
given, some few of its advantages over globes in genera 
may now be briefly mentioned. First, being so large they 
admit of more detail, their delineations are more distinct, 
and the names of places more legible. While they possess 
these desiderata from their superior magnitude, they are 
peculiarly portable owing to thejr compressibility and 
lightness. 

By the above-mentioned properties these globes are 
equally well adapted for extensive apartments, and for 
those where room is wanted; in the former they may 
remain as scientifie ornaments; in the latter, when not in 
use, they may be put away in a small box or drawer. For 
voyage and travel, for exportation and foreign sale, no 
globe ever possessed such evident advantages. 

Its appearance, when inflated, is much inits favour. By 
its superior size, its independency of machinery, its buoy- 
ancy of movement, it conveys, without any illustration, a 
natural idea of the floating orb which it is intended to 
represent, of which, and its great author, Young observes, 

* He finish’d all the work divinely fair, 
And roll’d the ball along the liquid air.’ 

These globes have already given a zest to geography in 
seminaries, and in private instruction. Their elegance, 
also, has introduced them to the drawing-room, where, 
surrounded by friendly circles, very interesting remarks 
have been elicited, and much truly-useful conversation. 
Should this new invention be the means of facilitating 
the knowledge of geography amongst the young, or in 
any way subserve to the furtherance of that interesting 
science, Mr. Pocock’s object will be happily accom- 
plished.”—See adv. 


Enormous quantity of Iron manufactured and Coal con- 
sumed in Wales.—In the Transactions of the Natural 
History Society of Northumberland, Durham, and New- 
castle, it is stated, that the quantity of iron annually 
manufactured in Wales is about 270,000 tons, of which 
about three-fourths is made into bars, and one-fourth 
sold as pigs and castings. The quantity of coal required 
for its manufacture, on the average of the whole, including 
that used by engines, workmen, &c. will be about five and 
a half tons for each ton of iron; the annual con8umption of 
coals by the iron-works will, therefore, be about 1,500,000 
tons. The quantity used in the melting of copper ore im- 
ported from Cornwall, in the manufacture of tin-plate, 
forging of iron for various purposes, and for domestic uses, 
may be calculated at 850,000 tons; which makes altogether 
the annual consumption of coal in Wales, 1,850,000 tons. 
The annual quantity of iron manufactured in Great Bri- 
tain is 690,000tons. If such be the immense consumption 
of coal and iron in this country at present, who can cal- 
culate what it will be ina few years, when the kingdom 
will be covered with railroads,—and when we bear in mind 
that upwards of 4000 tons of iron have been laid down in 
the double line of railway between this town and Man- 
chester, a distance of about thirty miles only ?—£dt, Kal, 


A Comfortable Lodging.—We once heard of a house 
in the suburbs in which sixty-five persons lived. This 
interesting fact was ascertained, we believe, from some of 
the parties. who were brought before the police charged 
with riotous conduct—they were occupants of the same 
room, and quarrelled because one of them wished to take 
boarders !""—-New York Gazelie.—If the writer of this 
paragraph werein Liverpool, we could point out to him a 
house, and a small one too, in which the average num- 
ber of lodgers is from 100 to 150, who generally go to 
bed supperless, and rise in the morning with as little 








shelter to all applicants, in the manner of the Eastern 
Caravansaries. It will soon be superseded by a more 
commodious house, fitted up for the express purpose of 
a Permanent Night Asylum. 





Travelling in the Air.—At a recent sitting of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences in Paris, M. Navier read a paper in 
refutation of a work by M. Chabrier, on aérial travelling. 
M. Navier proves, by inquiries and experiments as to the 
motion of birds in the air, that if a man were able to put 
together at once all the physical power which he has in 
eight hours, it would not be sufficient to support him 
with any mechanical apparatus in the air for five minutes. 
He considers, therefore, all the ideas advanced on this sub- 
ject as chimerical.—Literary Gaxctte.—No man in bis 
senses ever thought of flying by means of wings, moved 
by his unassisted muscular power ;—but if M. Navier or 
any body else asserts that it is impossible for a man, by 
means of machinery, to mount aloft in the air, and there 
move at will, the assertion is entitled to very little weight ; 
as it has been demonstrated by the ingenious Mr. Ni- 
cholson, the editor of a well-known scientitic journal, that, 





by means of steam, applied in the way he points out, a 
man, or any number of men, might be borne aloft with 
ease, rapidity, and in any required direction. We cannot 
at present refer to the passage; but we recollect being 
perfectly satisfied with the reasoning, and the diagram to 
illustrate it—dit. Kal. 





Proving too Much.—A noble lady who appeared as a 
witness on a late inquiry, materially injured the effect of 
her previous evidence by ending with her conviction, that 
Mr. Long’s specific ** would cure every thing.” ‘This was 
a clincher, It reminds us of a witness who once made his 
appearance at a police-office where his friend stood charged 
with biting off'an antagonist’s nose. Darby swore stoutly 
that he was present all the while, and that Mr, Murphy 
never touched Mr. Maloney’s nose at all at all, ** Well, 
but,” quoth the magistrate, ** how came Maloney’s nose 
to be off; for it seems no one was within five yards of the 
parties when they lay struggling on the ground ?” ** Faith 
then, I'll tell your honour that same ; sure and I saw Ma- 
loney bite it off his ownself.”—Sunday Paper. 








NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprineipled Shopkeepers, in imposing Bas iMt- 
TATIONS Of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 


A. ROWLAND ayp SON, 
Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 


Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, reapect- 
fully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not to 
take any without being Inclosed with a Pamphlet in a 
wrapper, sealed ateach end with the Name and Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 

‘A, ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GAKDEN,” 
countersigned ‘‘ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 6d,, 7s., 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 

This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre- 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegunt, and beautiful; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Children’s 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS 
EYEBROWS, &e. 

The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold ‘Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 


which possesses properties of surprising energy, in producing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, andimparting a 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

By its soothing and ameliorating properties it immediately 

allays the sMarting irritability of the skin produced by Cold 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages Inflammation; heals 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 
ain, and render the Skin smooth and amg eget thus to the 
raveller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it proves an infallible specific, a prompt resource, 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in- 
valuable acquisition. 
Sold in Half-pinta at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 
CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 


A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden, 


The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold. 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Church-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle. 
street; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond. 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 





prospect of breakfast. If any of our townsmen wish to 


visit this temporary asylum of misery, they may find it by 





suited to the occasion be found,’ ” 


applying at No, 60, Thomas-street, which is open for 








fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wil. 
liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medi- 
cine Venders throughout Europe. 
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Festiva Wrex, Fancy Batt, Ramway, &e.— 
We have, as on a former occasion, appropriated a 
pamphlet to a complete record of the proceedings 
of the festival week. Our pamphlet, which consists 
of twenty four pages of demy quarto, or seventy-two 
columns, is offered to the public at a price which 
will enable readers of every class to preserve a me- 
morial of a splendid féte, which has been productive 
of such beneficial results to our numerous charities. 
Independent of the report of the fancy ball, which 
comprises eleven pages, our pamphlet comprises 
copious critiques upon all the musical performances 
of the week by an eminent professor. Our work 
also contains a complete account of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, with engravings of the 
Novelty and Rocket locomotive machines, a sketch 
of the appearance of a line of carriages, waggons, 
&e,, and a plan of the line of railway, together with 
the letters of Tangent and his friend about steam 
travelling. ‘he pamphlet is published with a hand- 
some frontispiece, contains twenty four pages, and 
is sold at the very reasonable price of sixpence. We 
have inade fifty or sixty alterations and corrections 
in the latter editions of this pamphlet; and if the 
list of those who attended the fancy ball is not yet 
complete, it is not our fault, as we have publicly 
and repeated|y solicited communications and amend- 
ments from the ladies and gentlemen whose names 
are on the list. ‘Those who have not yet procured 
this pamphlet, and wish to possess it, are requested 
to apply as early as possible, as the types must be 
distributed in a very short time.—See adv. 





TO THE EDITOR 

Sin,—-In the Journal of Saturday last, I observed a pas- 
sage, stating the names of a family as having personated the 
characters of Mark Antony, Cleopatra, Don Giovanni, Queen 
Elizabeth, Mac Duff, and Julius Cwsar, at the Fancy Ball, 
and 1 beg leave, through the medium of your highly intelli- 
gent publication, to declare to the public, that the family 
alluded to did not attend the Fancy Ball atall, and they think 
themselves grossly insulted by the person who caused the 
scandalous and erroneous statement to be published in the 
waid Journal, and the last Avion also,—Yours, &c. 

W. DIXON. 





PERMANENT ASYLUM FOR THE HOUSELESS POOR. 
—_- 

Fireproor Critics —Some weeks azo we stated 
that Mr. Motley had suggested a most etlectual method of 
puarding against the dreadiul ravages of fire, by the adop- 
tion of an iron ceiling, which, although in a state of red 
heat from the combustion of inflammable substances in 
the room so protected, would not communicate the flames 
to the rooms above, On Wednesday, we witnessed a 
most interesting experiment, which fully convinced us of 
the eflicacy and vast importance of the method adopted 
by Mr. Motley. A temporary chamber, or oven, was 
erected of bricks, in the spacious yard of the intended 
Permanent Asyluin for the Houseless Poor, in Free- 
mason’s-row, It was about five feet square, and was fil'ed 
with shavings, straw, and other combustible materials 
which being set on fire burned so furiously that it was 
impossible to stand near it. The fire was kept up for 
about a quarter of an hour, until the iron roof was so hot 
that paper or shavings placed uj on it were instantly ig- 
nited, and yet the temporary floor, within a few inches of 
the iron, remained ubinjured, 

We hive already stated that it is intended to adapt Mr. 
Motley's invention to the lower rooms of the Night Asy- 
jum for the Houseless Poor; and the experiment of 
Wednesday was intunded to prove its efficacy, previous 
to incurring the expense. The aeylum is situated about 

yards from the North Dispensary, and may be krown 

y a pair of large new wooden jolding gates. An) 
wrson desirous of seeing the progress of the asylum 

{of forming a jadgmentof the propriety of the mea- 
»pes adopted tor rendering it suitable for the intended 
«ct, is invited to attend at his Jeisure. It is still in a 
y unfinished state. as the internal alterations and addi- 
nal ou -buildings will require some weeks for their com- 
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{thas been suggested to usthati: the gentlemen who have 

etribution of the proceeds of the festival week would 

ke the trouble to visit the asylum, to see what is going 

_rwards, they would not hesitate to devote a portion of 

funds at their disposal to the completion of this most 
ful and mos! Christian object. 


THE BEAUTICS OF CHES: 


SITUATIONS IN CHESS, 
- —— - 
TO THE KDITOR. 

Sir,—Should you consider the following situations in 
chess worth notice, they are at your service. 

It is necessary that I should observe, that the first three 
are the composition of Mr. G. Walker, jun., and the three 
latter of Mr. William Bone, both of London.—Yours, &c. 

Liverpool, Oct. 1830. J. MUFF. 


§* Ludimus cfigiem belli.” —VipDa. 
— 
SITUATION FOR STUDY CCXXIII. 

In this position white, having the move, undertakes to 
mate with either of the pawns, at the option of the black, 
without taking either the knight or pawn; or without 
allowing any of the white pawns to be taken; the mate of 
the first advanced pawn to be in three moves; of the se- 
cond in four moves; of the third in ten moves; of the 
fourth in eight moves ; of the fifth in ten moves. 
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(> One of our correspondents, Jf., has discovered five 
different sclutions of the above problem. He has not 
yet been equally successfi with the other situations. We 
shall feel obliged to J. M. to furnish us with his own s0- 
lutions, without loss of time. 














ON SALE, 


THE FOLLOWING APPROVED ARTICLES AND PUBLI- 
CATIONS AT THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY-OFFICE, 
AND MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH THE AGENTS 
OF THE MERCURY AND KALEIDOSCOPE IN FIFTY- 
SIX TOWNS. 

—— 
LIVERPOOL FESTIVAL, FANCY BALL, RAILWAY, &c. 
On Tuesday last was published at the Mercury-oftice, 

A FULL ACCOUNT of the LIVERPOOL FANCY 
BALL, with the Proceedings of the Festival Week, Minute 
Critiques on the Musical Performances, the Architectural 
Interi:r of St. Luke’s Church, &e. wen nad § on the Liverpool 
Festival. An Account of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway; with Engravings of the Novelty and Rocket Loco- 
motive Machines; a Sketch of the appearance of a Line of 
Carriages, Waggons, &c. and a Plan of the Line of the Rail- 
way. Price only Sixpence, for three full sheets of Demy. 

Mr. CRANE’S beautiful LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING 
of ST. JAMES'S CEMETERY, Plain, 1s. Gd.; Proof, 2s. 

CAMERON'S PATENT BLACKING POWDER for Boots 
and Shoes. This is a most valuable discovery, as it presents 
to the purchaser, in a neat packet, a powder which, mixed 
ina pint of water, produces 4 blacking equal to any in the 
kingdom, and at only one-third of the price. Sold at 6d 
each packet. 

SMITU’S GUIDE to BANGOR, BEAUMARIS, and SNOW- 
DONIA, witha MAP. By JOHN SMITH, Author of ‘ The 
Key to Reading,” &e.—Price Is. 6d. 

Mr. POCOC’'S BEAU TIT PATSNT GLOBES, with Ts 
reet vend Pre Wems —?Pri c= Se. 

CATPCHISM on the CORN LAWS; with a list of Falla- 
cles and the Auswers.—Price ouly 6d, 

CONGREVE’'S GOLDEN BALM, for Children cut. 
ting their teeth.—This unique and elegant preparation isa 





new and important discovery, superior to any thing of the 
kind hitherto introduced. It immediately allays the in- 
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flammetion and anguish excited in the tender Gums'frem 
that canse, without producing constipation of the bowels, 
and other baneful effects. Its properties are of the mo® 
innocent nature: and, as a sovereign antidote to all the 
painful consequences ustially manifest at this distressing 
period, it is of paramount importance both to the sufferer 
and its Parents. In botties, at Is. 14d.each. 

The above Articles are prepared and scld by the Proprié. 
tor, 30, College-street, Chelsea; also, wholesale and retaj) 
by E. Swrru and Co., Lord-street; retail, by Kaye, Courier. 
office; Deane, Castle street; Maynard, Bold street; Butleg 
and Co., Custle-street; Hobson, Chureh-street; Johnson, 
Chureh-street; Owen, London-road; Watson, Scotland. 
roud; J. Wright, 32, Ranelagh-street; Lathbury, Castle. 
street; Warren, St. Anne-street and Fovl-lane; Pearson, 
Great George-place; Rawson, Scotland-road; Howell, Dale. 
street; Bradford, 40, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond. 
row; D. Scolefield, Queen-square; Stowell, Castle-street ; 
Bird, St. James’-place; Wales and Co., Castle-street, Liver. 
pool; and most respectable Booksellers and Druggists 
throughout the Kingdom. 

N.B.—Ask for ‘‘ Congreve’s Golden Balm,” and notice hig 
signature (Henry Congreve) across the stamp, as none others 
are genuine. 

¢One concern.) 








To housekeepers, who wish to practice economy, we 
would recommend Cameron’s Patent Blacking Powder, for 
boots and shoes, as fully deserving attention. See adv. 

Remarkable Coincidence.—Those who are in the habit 
of noting coincidences may perhaps deem the following 
somewhat remarkable :—On the 14th of October, Mr, 
Huskisson ad‘ressed the merchants of Liverpool assem. 
bled in the Kixchange News-room, and on the Mth of 
September Mr. Denison, at the same hour and the same 
place, also addressed the same body of gentlemen on the 
same subject. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





PaGaNnini.—We have our eye upon an article recommended 
by an Amateur. It will probably ,ppear in our next. 
Tue Nevin’s WALK shall appear in the next Kaleidoscope. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF NATURAL:sTS AT HAMBURGH.—-—We 
thank 4 Friend for calling our attention to this subject. 
We shall attend to it without loss of time. 
“* The Deserted Mine” is reserved for our next. 
Srorirs.— We have in store two original stories by the author 
of the “ Dule upo’ Dun.” 
Erratum.—In our poetry of last week, for “The Festival 
Revived”, read ‘‘ The Festival Reviewed.” 
SuBscRIPTIONS FOR MARY HIGHAM AND HER FAMILY:— 
Humanitas, 2s. 6d.—-E.S. 78. 6d. + -++eeeeeeee £0 10 
Collected by Mr. George Bolton, Harrington...-.. 1 1 
T.C. 28. 6d.—T. L. 28, 6d.—J. E. M. 38.—T. M. 53-- 
M. F. 28, 64.—M. J. 18.—Elizabeth, 53,.-+-.+-.s 
Three ladies «-e+esscccccceseeses 
Mrs. Mullyneux ----- oe 
A Young Ladies’ School and other friends..-..... 
M. G. 438.—Mr. P. 28. 60.—S. T. 25. Gd. + ee eeceeeee 
A Lady, per C. C. 5s.—A Fireside Party, 63, «+++ 
Anonymous .--- 
Collected at Mrs. Blezard’s, Scotland-road, by A.B. 1 8 
oe coccccoesescee O J] 
Mrs. Thomas, Great George-street «++++.+seeeeee O10 
A few donations, collected by Mrs. M‘C. Great 
Crosshall-street «--ccsesescessoes eersevccccoee OQ QZ 
Be Rae Te O, dc5d. Savewesese cecccsecsoosse O O 
A. D., Pitt-street-.-+-seeceeerscccecscceceveeeee O § 
R. L. 58,.—H. T. 58.—P. C. 28. 64.—J. G. 28, 6d---- O15 
Collected by Mr. T. Langsdale, namely, 
Mr. T. Langsdale, 5s.—Rev. T. R. T. 58---.-+++++ 0 10 
J. and Co., 5s.—F. R. 33.—J. L. 2s. 6d.—F. G. 1s.-- 0 11 
S. W. 2s.—T. 1s.—B. 1s. —H. 1s.—Bathe, Is..--.-. O 
Taylor, 1s.—J. M. 18.—E. L. 1s.— Roberts, 1s.---- 0 
Johnson, 1s.—Twendale, 1s.—J. M. 5s. -0 
The following sums have been handed to us by J. M.: 
Duncan Gibb 
F. E. John Fletcher..-.++-- 
Rawlinson, Marsh, and Roberts---.-- sbavtad coer ] 
J.D. 58s.—J. O. 5s.—G. G. 5s—D. S, and E. 5s,+++- 1 
Z. and H. 5s.—J, J. 58.—J. W. T. 58.000 eee soooee O15 
J. R. 2s, €d.—A. B. 98. Od. J. KK. 28, 6d. 
J. BE. 28. 6d.-—R, N. 28, 6d. —E. C.35.—B. J. 28. 6d-- 0 10 
J. F. 2s. 6d.—H. 28, Gime J. C, 23.— D. 12.—G, T. 28, 0 10 
J.P. 1s.—J. J. 23, 6d.—P. M. 58.—M. 1s. 6d 0 
Owing to the liberality of a friend, an excellent mangle 
bas been procured for Mary Higham, for the sux of four 
pounds. It has been in her possession about « week, and 
we take this opportunity of stating, that we do not solicit 
any further pecuniary aid in this case. 
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Printed, published, and sold, cvery Tuesday, by EGERTON 
SmiTuH and Joun Smiru, at their General Printing 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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